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your ſeniors, you had not one to ſecond you : 
and eſpecially, as the queſtion itſelſ ſo much 
1 urprized you, that, according to your on mo- 
deſt confeſſion, you could neither argue upon 
23 it with conviction to the company, nor with 
A | | TatisfaRtion to your on mind. I- yaly 


thought your r ſituation was, in its degree, a an 
inſtance of irtue. in diſtreſs. L immediately 


5% wu ww 4 


2 —— a * obvious conſiderations on the 
. | | | ſubje&, with which you was candid enough | 
| * =. exprels yourlelt well-ſatisfied] "Bt our 
= | "thiefview was too tranfient to adnijt * a 
2 Hicrotgh" examination; and therefaxe you 


. *y EY VII barden me for repeating; and enlarging 


* . 1 pen le ch fentiments „as may in ſome menfure „ 
1 © 4 ce inftruRtive, but cannot afford any pro- 1 
Fonte en tertitent. zm fen left net 
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13 1 _ 
the definition which ſuch writers uſually gie 
us of marriage, as merely conſiſting in a Ww. 
tual engagement between the parties, With > 4 
this ſpecious regard to moral truth, and \ 1 
boaſted authority of the moſt venerable . 
names, it was very natural for your friends 
to grow confident in the imaginary-goodneſs 
of- their cauſe, while they were really's giving 
to virtue itſelf a mortal | wound, 


_ x 


oa) 
„* 
| 2 1 "IE 6 4 * 4 2 * : . 72 f C13 * 


It muſt be allowed that the point in dif; 
pute is not à little affected by the manner in 
which marriage is defined. And if we follow” 
the writers, now referred to, through ther 

| well-digeſied ſyſtems, we ſhall eaſily diſcenmnm 
\ that they do not leave the preſent queſtion ii 
ſuch a very unfavourable ſituation, as your? 
friends v dla repreſent, Thoſe Writers cat — FA 1 'Þ 4 : 

fully obſerve, chat avy contract, and parte: 3 
 kaply-that-of marriage, may ſubſiſt between = 
_ wh! =y woe in 4 * — ag 3 : | 


= -- b wa rus rin; which is ſo afſeciated, | 
x tut ue whole body, oit her by” themſelves, of 
4 $2þre/entativer, Wal judge concerning any 
= Bſputed rig bes or properties of * ach member 
| it. And by the former, fuck men who are 
. 5 dot entered into community ly uny i 
wmxgagememt to eachother; © Coiilequently; 1 
bey are perſons in a fats of nature, wha ate 
contracting marriage with each other, their 
mutual engagement has no concern with a 
community, and may retnaiu private between 
| "themſelves-.' On ie other hand, if they are 
perſaũs in a community, their engagement 
1 needs the ſupport, and is ſobject to the re- 
1 ' guldtivas vt the community td urbhich they 
belong. And ſince.” we have.igireality. n 


- 5 otber perſook to ſpenke of ia the praſent que- 
13 en ber fuck. who are in community,. the 1 


- 
5 


wien aden propriety. ebliges.us- to-fay; 
bd nne le 0>copendnt: ber usen is ma 
| "8 8  *qud e, Sfen/attcd ato/iphtime, and'in_ 
ES. ck n at! the thre: a b 
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dive, in which they mutually proftife, 1 
tohabit for hfe, and to be continually careful — 2 
to promote the happinefe of each other, and 
© their pofterity, and to entitle ſuch-poſterity. ts 
[| | the common privileges ſociety. To con- 
dcm your: approbatian of this, be pleaſed; 
Sir, to compare it with the following extracts 3 
from . _ more lately been. une, es =. 

ai e K his . onde . | 

riage, obſerves, It has both a natural and F 
4.2 ſocial efficacy. - Conſidered in a natural 7 
„Acht, as an union of male and female, 0 
4 from wherice all the charities: of human 
< life ariſe, it ĩs a religious contract. Co 
« ſidered ina ſocial light, as creating pen 
relations and coe (tions, all o Whick 
th have their. diſtinct; rights and prinileges 
© aſſigned them in vil life, it partpkes of © 

| - ®/[eivil cuntract. This diftiaftign-js-markod "Mi 
& 3 us/by-the natur af things, and LE J 


” $1 hk 3 e 


* 


1 
© confirmed dy laws divine and human. 
What then, it may be aſked, are the diſtinct 
te parts which God and the magiſtrate claim, 
A as their peculiar in this ſolemn contract? 
4 5 It is from God that two are made one by 
| | * an indiſſoluble tye, and this is the law of 
_ © religion. It is from the magiſtrate that 

6 4 this union, ordained by heaven, is executed 
3 Ae by a ſolemn form, preſcribed by the ſtate, * 
1 “ and this is the law of ſociety. From all * 
this it neceſſarily follows, that till this : 
"ſacred union, inſtituted by God in paradiſe, 4 
e be ſealed and confirmed by ſuch rites and | ja 
& ceremonies; as the wiſdonr and polity of | 
4 civil ſtates direct to be obſerved, God 
& hath not joined any pair. together, accord. 
* ing to his holy ordinance, and that the 1 
1 a. 4 obſervance of ſuch rites and ceremonies 

1 4s eſſential to that union which he declares 
_— 9 0 te indiſſoluble. To ſuppoſe that this 
4 1 * union may be authemically made, in iht 
3 See a. e 1 
. „ 4 ff 4c nt 4 


- 


-#'Þ 8 * 


19210 
ont the intervention of the civil magiſtrate, 
<« leads either to fanaticiſm or licentionſneſs. 
« Fxom theſe principles, and this certain de- 
« duction, we collect the juſtice of religion; 
4e as well as the expedience and true policy 
<< of a late ſalutary law, ſolely caleulated for 
the ſupport and ornament of ſociety, by 
«« which the juſt rights and. authority of 
parents are vindicated, the peace and har- 


- 
—_ 


mon of families preſerved, the irregular. 
** appetites: of youth reſtrained, -and, the. 
« vorſt and baſeſt kind of ſeduction encoun- 


a * ce 


« rexed and defeated, I mean that ſage Nyon, 


«« viſion, hereby all pretended marriages | 
& not ſolemnized as the wiſdom of our. aun 


« and void.“ 4 


* 


- on * . * we: 


92 N ; ede Alg 2 9 
OR, Every member. of. a dil ſocietyy?s = 


* ; 


Dr. Rutherfarth, in his Jy Mitter of. Natured 
Law, is obliged, by.t the civil compact ta 


63 46 


thoden ll the kx cf jt, ar what e 


e, 


B 4 | ce e 
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*« cient conſtitution directs, are rendered a by 


* 

hw, 
45 
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480 thoſe laws are made. And as to matri- 
<<; mony, when a marriage-is: ſolemnized, 
t otherwiſe than the law requires, the par- 
«ties. are not bound to each other as 
4 huſband and wife. The bargain which 
they have made in words is no bargain 
* at all, and produces no obligation. As 


« they are not therefore huſband ard wife, 


* ar natural or religious notion of marriage 
is out of the queſtion ; for as there is no 


© ® contiaft at all, there cannot be any per- 


« perual contract; as they arg not joiticd 
* together at all, they cannot be joined to- 


w_ gether by God; and conſequently we have 
4 e ce tha hey can 
| _ Ja . 5 


— 
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40 family is no more to be imputed to pride 


cM On the other hand, children bave no lely 


* ſuppoſing i it to act on the trueſt principle 


M " and in er- a manner as ſeems to it moſt 


* 
5 Site Y May i it not fix a . tinte, 3 


K : . * 
5 x * 1 = 
- 2 £54 
p hy. { 1 
: „ * 7 - * 7 
- 14 
. * . 7% 


. . = 143 * * 


2 a parent to a 8 negative ; au 0-, 'W 
my, and that of a child to abſolute beds, . 


* a ſtate of nature, neither He is 


a: without foundation. Ordinarily t the | pre- 
a fumption i is in favour of the parent,” The 
« parent's concern for the honour of _bis 


* or 'avarice, than a beggar's pretenſion to 
« An heireſs to natural and diſintereſted love, 


** reaſon to expect that ſome fixed bounds 
„ hould be ſet to this indefinite authoriey. 
+ In what manner then may civil ſociety 


of liberty, proceed with regard to theſe 
6 general and oppdſite pretenGons ? ? " May it 
10 not fairly do, as it does in other like caſes ? 
* May it not ſettle by ſome general rule, 


_——_-—. . 4-3 


. determinate and ſeemingly " icon 


1 «< "Ty * 
1 — 
* which BOY SO en 
* * 1 4+ > 
"7, ICS. - . 


1 1 3, 1. 
5 which each of them tall _ entirely ive 


4 ace to the ohe? ? May i It not abſolutely. 


«* 7 
| « AnGgrocie time, by re uſing to zutho· 


* rize Ay, act contrary to .this its determiy, 


4% dude 243d provided that i in this inſtance. 


- it .reirains the power of contrafting, in. 
4 children no longer t than it does | in all other, 


« (caſes, where fraud, and notorious indiſcres, 
1 tion are in like manner to be guarded, 
« „ agaialt, can it juſtly be aus as 


— . 


* cceding, 0 or even n abuſing, i its authority 9 


. 
ON 


+7 IR Ju 


10 theſe extracts I "(al ** add the eryr | 
miological remark of Klan, preſident e of 


che Royal s Society of Getting gen, in his D if | 


fertation on the Influence of Langizage 6 on Opi- f 


dien, a of Opintans, an Language. | [See | 
the Annual Regiſter for 1764, page 208 1 


5 05 Another great advantage,” he obſerves, 


& Which is i 2 deduced from etymologica] 
40 preciſion, is, that it ſerves to preſerve.the 


5 original gotions of things. which time hath 


. 2 » 
SINE SEE 4e dier: 
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1 43 1 
« diverſified. - Thus the definitions uſually 
given of marriage are imperfect, in- chat | 
* they do not convey a preciſe. diſtinCtion 


between the ſtate of matrimony and con- 
ve cubinage. But if we conſult» the: Greek, 


« we ſhall find the word vos: uſed indiſcri- | 


1 minately for marriage and the lau; and 
hence we may diſcover, that to be married 
1 to any one, originally ſignified to be united 


a -# according to law,” How far this N 
tl applicable to the apoſtle 3 uſe., of ' 010g, 


em. vii. 1, 2, I leave thoſe to conſider, 
Mo are more converſant i in Biblical knows 
kedge, N 
Lt =. 
I a mutual promiſe, without i its ; legal au- 
thenticity was allowed to be the whole imp 
port of the. marriage-covenant, what calae 


uns!! 


mities would ſoon. ſpread through lociety,. as 
the immediate conſequences % encouraging 
perfidions | men to make uſe of the moſt ſos 


lem, but ſecret, promiſes. and engagements, 
en 


- 
* 


» 


1 
merely | to gratify their vileſt inclinations ? 
We dilly ſee with what precaution men think 
it neceſſary to act 'in-affairs of far leſs im- 
portance. If it is but transferring into ano- 
ther's poſſeſſion ſuch inferior property as 
money, merchandize, or land, what care is 
there to have the Previous contract. duly "teſti? 
fied accordig to law ? But how incompa- 
fabiy and ineſtimably precious is that pro- 


perty, which conſiſts in perſonal honour und 
virtne ; ſince the lols of it can never be ef 


penſated by any thirty that earth ban aff6rd? 


— 4 


ever this nobleſt property! is to be wall 


ferged to another's poſſeſſion by ma#fiags, 


win but the moſt imprudent and infatuated 
Would rifle their all on a contract without 
Jaw, and therefore contrary to law ? And ir 
by fuck imprudence and infatuation the jewel | 

of perſonal honour and virtue be loſt, "how 


2 often does that involve 1 in it the loſs of every 


other bleſſing which naturally reſults from 


ul marriage?” For inſtead of the mot 


* 22 


endearing} 


( a 
35 J 
endearing and delightful friendſhip for -life, 

n what rage of jealouſy, what bitterneſs of 

mutual contention, and a thouſand violent 
paſſious conſpire to break the heart? How is 
the beſt relief often denied under the many 
iafirmities peculiar to a ſtate of pregnancy ? 
How are children left deſtitute of the moſt 

| geſirable proviſion for their maintenance, in- 

. Arudtion, and government ? How is the regu- 

{ Huler, deſcent of patrimonies overthrown ? 
And to the unſpeakable prejudice of the com- 
mon intereſt of mankiad, how is the rational 
Hope of a numerous and 1 affipring 

bs "ally precluded 2. 2 

* 


„ Even the heathen nations appear” fi 
[ | ths lo fully convinced of the propriety 125 


force of, this reaſoning, that they univerſally 
made marriage a public tranſaction, and reck- 


vned it infamous to have no public marriage- 


Bites and ceremonies. Though many among 


them mage light. of forniomtion, and though 
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ſome of them allowed it, yet it was only when 
ſuppoſed to be committed, either with ſlaves, 
or with common proſtitutes f. We never 
read in Pagan writers of ſuch a licence where · 
in women of reputation or fortune were con- 
cerned, but much ſaid to condemn it. Among 
the Romans, if a man had kept a woman 2 
conſiderable time, nevertheleſs he could not 
take her to wife, without the conſent of het 
friends ; ; which plainly ſuppoſes that they 


conſidered a public contract as neceſſary to 
martiage. Ia this ſenſe we muſt underſtand. 


Nuintiliun, when he ſays, © Familiarity and, 
| commerce, without public rites, can never 
make a wife „. For the ſame reaſon Plats 
in his Republic adviſes, that the firſt care of 


W 1 Dum tete abſtineas nupt3, vidus, Virgine, 
J Javentute & pveris liberis, ama quod lubet. Plautm. 
2 Dixi uxorem eſſe cujus cum viro matrimonium factum 
* Quid amplius ? Nam ficut coitus atque congreſſgh. 
eitra jus non efficeret uxorem, ita uxor etiam citra have 
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a legiſlator ſhould be to make ſome nuptial 
laws, as What would habe a good influence 


in all future regulations of the ſtate +, 
1 1 KK; 


L 


I preſume, Sir, from what hs been ſaid, 
you have the ſatisfaction to ſee how the light 
'of nature illuſtrates and eſtabliſhes the neceſ- 


ity of a legal authenticity, as an eſſential 


'part of the marriage-covenant, You are very 
deſirous, Iknow, to have this point tried alſo 


"by the diftates of revelation. Nor am I un- 


"willing to gratify you, as far as 1 am able 4, 
Lince the Bible lies open to every man, and 


"the beſt intereſts of youth cannot but de 


peculiarly dear to every one who. has the 
heart of a arent. | 
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. Amongſt the paſſages of Scripture that re- 
Jaw to marriage, ſome are receptive, and 
others hiftorical. Of the former are ſuch as 
theſe. To avoid fornication, let every man 
6 have his Mun wife, and let every woman 
have her own huſband. Let not the wife 
2 * depart from her huſband, and let not the 
* huſband put away his wife. The wiſe is 
« * bound by the law as long as her huſband 


© liveth,” [1 Gor. Vii. 2, 9, 10, 39-] © Mar- 


4 
* 2, 


* riage is honourable in all, and the bed 
« " undefijed.” [Heb. xiii, 4.] * Did not the 
4 Lord make one ? Yet had he the reſidue of 
* the Spirit. And wherefore one? That he 
. might ſeek a godly ſeed. Therefore take 


3.3 . 


* heed to your Spirit, and let none deal treach- 


0 erouſly againſt the wife of his youth. 0 
8 il. 15.] Have ye nat read,“ fays 
our Lord to the Phariſees concernin g divorce, 
Ro * that he which made them at the beginning, 
« made them male and female? and ſaid, Fer 


e this cauſe. ſhall a-man _ * and mo- 
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y ther, and ſhall cleave to his wife, and they 
c twain ſhall be one fleſh. Wherefore they 
© are no more twain, but one fleſh, What | 
© therefore God hath joined together, let 9 
© not man put aſunder. They ſaꝝ unto him, 
* Why did Mofes then command to give a 
* writing of divorcement, and to put her 
© away? He faith unto them, Maſes, becauſe 
* of the hardneſs of your hearts, ſuffered you 
to put away your wives; but from the 
beginning it was not ſo. And I ſay unto 
you, Whoſoever ſhall put away his wife, 
. except it be for fornication, and ſhall 
< marry another, committeth adultery ; and | 
* wholo marrieth her which is put away, 
© doth commit adultery.” [ Matt. xix. 4—9.] 
By theſe divine precepts we are plainly taught, 
that the marriage · relation is to endure for | 
life ; that it is honourable in perſons of every 
rank and ſtation in ſociety ; that it ought to 
begin and proceed with. prudent advice and 
upright intentions; and that it is deſi goed 
0 by 
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by the bleſſed God to anſwer the moſt ralu- þ 

able purpoſes for the general happineſs of + | 

mankind, and more particularly to prevent 93 1 


fornication. But while it is allowed that the 
above paſſeges of Scripture dire&ly prove 
nothing more than the importance and ex- 


cellence of marriage, and the neceſſity of pre- 


ſerving it inviolable; yet they evidently admit 


2 
* 
* be 


of this as a juſt and natural deduction from 
them, that marriage is ſuch a relation as ® 
ought not to commence without a due noto- 
riety of the fact. For as it is appointed more o 
immediately to prereũt fornication, it ought * 
therefore to be ſo tranſacted, that i it may, as 
far as is poſſible, prevent all ſuſpi ſpicion c of for- 
* "nication ; which it cannot do, unleſs the mar- 
'riage-covenant be rranfafted 1 in pukſic. As 
It is honourable in all, the dechiation of it 4 
before proper witneſſes muſt be one neceſſary 2 
"expedient towards ſecuring that honour. At 
it is foyi important fo take heed to our ſpirit, 


8 in order to preſerve i it ifiviolate after its com- 
LY 2385 Ind * 4 " < 2 
5 n mencement, 


FE: on 
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mencement, it muſt be proportionably im- 
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portant to take heed to ourſelyes, that the 
f manner of its commencement be juſtifiable 
4 1 z both before God and men. Ik it is a com- 
parative forſaking of father and mother, this 


age 


muſt at leaſt intimate, that the tranſition from 


their peculiar friendſhip to that of a wife, is 
a thing publicly known in ſociety. And if 
the law of Moſes required a divorce to be 
atteſted by writings, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
the previous marriage to have firſt received 


ſome public atteſtation, 


Seripture-h iftery, while it leads us through 
a ſeries of events for more than four thou- 
land years, may reaſonably. be expected to 
contain ſome evident traces of the manner b in 
which the marriage · oovenant has been pub- 
licly teſtified, and to make this appear to hve 


been a praftice common to very remote ages; 5 
2 TH | -« 
and even to nations whoſe laws and cuſtoms. | 


e in many reſpeCts widely different | from. :- '£ 
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C 4 ** each | 


4 each other. Wherever ſach traces occur, it 
8 | can be no impropriety to take them according 
to the order of time in which they are placed 

in the ſacred volume. We may even begin 

with the marriage of our firſt parents in 

paradiſe, however ſtrange and chimerical, it 

may ſeem, at the firſt view, to conſider that 

as an inſtance of the marriage · covenant being 

tranſacted! in the preſence of witneſſes. Adam 

| ; and Eve, at the time of their marriage, were 
ES | ® the ſtricteſt ſenſe in a fate of nature, as 


oppoſed to a community, and therefore there 

Was not the ſame reaſon for witneſſes then, 

as there. was afterward, But while this is 

_ undeniable, it makes it the more worthy of 

__. our remark, that their marriage ſhould be 
 folemnized with ſuch manifeſt reference to 
the concern Which community was perpe- 


tually to have i in it, and in ſuch a manner 


1 5 | \Prophet r tells us, * The Lord hath been k. 


as beſpeaks it to have been a public, rather | 
than a private tranſadioa, \ When an inſ pired 


1 


* neſs between a man and the wife of his 


wife of his covenant ;* [ Mal. ii. 14.] he 
muſt undoubtedly. mean no more than an 
inviſible Witneſs. But ic ſeems reaſonable to 
conclude concerning the marriage of our firſt 
parents, that their Creator was pleaſed to be 
more than inviſibly preſent. We cannot read 
over the many inſtances in which Jehovah 
rendered himſelf viſible in his converſe with 
mortals, as with Abraham, Jacob, Moſes, &, 
without inferring from thence, that it is more 
than probable He would eſpecially converſe 
with man, while in his ſtate of innocencè 
and immortality, by ſome reſplendent and 
majeſtic ſymbol of his preſence. And indeed 
the account of the marriage of Adam and 
Eve, as well as other tranſactions in paradiſe, 
ſtrongly imply ſuch a viſible appearance of 
the Divine Being. The Lord God, ſays 
the ſacred hiſtorian, © cauſed a deep fleep.1 to 
« fall upon Adam, and he ſlept, and he took 
24 C 3 8 o 


youth, her that is his companion, and the 
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expreſly lays, that the nature of the n mar- 


ä 
one of his ribs, and cloſed up the fleth 


a 


9 inſtead thereof. And the rib, which the 
.* Lord God had taken from man, made he 


* a woman, and brought her unto the man. 
And Adam ſaid, This is now bone of my 
05 bones, and fleſh of my fleſh ; ſhe ſhall be 
called woman, becauſe ſhe was taken out 
0 of man. Therefore ſhall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and ſhall cleave unto 
6 his wife, and they ſhall be one fleſh,” [Gen. 
ii. 21—24. ] But in the account our bleſſed 
Lord gives us of the ſame tranſaQion, he 
riage- covenant was explained to Adam and 
Eve by © Him that made them.” [Matr. Alx. 
4—6.] Theſe ſeemingly different accounts 
of Moſes and Chriſt, when duly compared. 


. ith each other, convince us, that Adam 


could not have ſpoke concerning the obliga> | 
tion of a child to a parent, before erer that 


relation exiſted, if he had not received it by 
fame extraordinary revelation to which alſo 


þ P, 


: he 


25 J 4 
be muſt have been intirely indebted for the 


1 knowledge of what paſſed in his ſleep; and 
therefore what he ſaid concerning the mar- 


riage-covenant, he had firſt received from 
the mouth of God. On the whole, we have 
ſufficient authority to conclude, that, on this 
great occaſion, there was ſome viſible appear- 
ance of the bleſſed God to our firſt parents, 
who as their Creator and Father united them 
together in marriage, explained to them with 
an audible voice the nature of that relation, 
pointed them to himſelf as an immediate and 
viſible Witneſs between them ; a Witneſs, 


who had an equal and zndifontable right af 
property in them both; a Witneſs, who muſt 


in every view be more than a thoufand other 


witneſſes; and who, by all theſe concurring 
circumſtances, gave a pattern of what ſhould 
de the manner, as well as the matter, of the 
marriage-covenant through all the ſucceſſive | 


generations and communities of mankind: . ., 
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The firſt opportunity we have of tracing 


any conformity to this divine pattern, is "the 
| marriage of Haac and Rebekah. After Abra- 


ham's pious and prudent ſervant had well 


acquitted himſelf of his important errand in 


getting a wife for Jaac, and had obtained a 
fatisfactory anſwer from Bethuel the father 
of Rebelab; and from Laban her brother; 
we are then told, that, in order to her leaving 
her father's houſe, as the intended wife of 
Iſaac, ſhe was aſked } in the preſence, both of © 
fhraban' 8 ſervant, and of all her immediate 


relatives, Wilt thou go with this man 2“ 


Ane! in their preſence ſhe declared, * I will 
* go? [Gen. xxiv. $7, 58.] And confider+ 


ing that this was a fact which happened mord 


than two thouſand years after the marriage 
of our firſt parents, that it was tranſacted in 


a Pagan country, and by perſons who at that 
inſtant were moſt of them idolaters, [ Jo Rua 
XXiv. 2, 15. J their practice therefore in this 
* may be no * eſteemed a real confor- 
| mity 


„ 
1 * 
mity to the light of. nature, and. the laws of 


their, reſpective communities, than to the | 


original divine appointment. If it be ob- 


jected, that the abſence of Tac made this 
cautious procedure, in obtaining the explicit . 


corifent af Rebekah before ſo many witneſſes, 
abſolulely ckifiry ; ; it is eaſy to anfwer, 
that aac aud his father Wbraham were ſuf- 
ficiently perſonated by Eliezer, and had in 


fact! given him th moſt ample inſtructions 
and powers to negotiate this affair in their 
name and ſtead. And though the hiſtory 
makes no mention of any formal agreement 
afterward made between Rebekah and Iaac 
himſelf; pet there? is all ſmaginable reaſon ta 
conchude, that the cuſtoms and laws of Ca- 
naan relating to matriage would not be leſs 
regarded by Abraham and fade, than thoſe 


of Mi fetamis had been by Bet huel and 
Laban. We may be the more perſuaded of 


this, becauſe, in another inſtarice which hap- 


Lg not long after, there was the ſame 


| precaution 
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precaution made uſe of, though hoth the 


parties were actually preſent. 


S » * 


4 A f d 8 : 
Ihe inſtance now referred to, is the mar- 


riage of Jacob to Rachel the daughter of 
Laban, which was tranſacted in the ſame 
idolatrous | country and family from whence 
Rebekah came. And it is. very obſervable, 
that though Jacob was for ſeven years one of 
Laban's domeſtics, and Was through all that 
interval conſidered by the whole family as the. 


intended huſband of Rachel, yet their matri- 


monial converſe was not fi uffered to commence, 


till thoſe rites and ceremonies- had been pre- 
vioully attended to, from whence we have 


4 
abundant evidence that their marriage was 


A public tranſaction, and had all the notoriety ; 


that could be requiſite to any fact in which 
a community was intereſted, We are ex- 
prelly told, that, according to his agreement 
with Laban, Jacob ſerved ſeven years for 
HFachel, after which he faid unto Laban, 
F © Give 


R 
« Give me my wife, for my days are fulfilled, 
that I may go in unto her. And Laban 
gathered together all the men of the place, 
and made a feaſt.” [Gen. xxix. 18—22.] 
It is certain, by what follows in the hiſtory, 
that the marriage ought to have been con- 
ſummated in the evening of the ſame day of 
feſtivity, and was: no otherwiſe prevented, 
than by Laban's treacherouſly' ſubſtituting 
Leah inſtead of Rachel. This was unparal- 
leled treachery, and not at all extenuated by 
the apology which Laban made for it, when 
he pretended it was the cuſtom of his country 
not to give the younger in marriage before 
the firſt-born. But for a man of his odious 6 
character and conduct, to provide ſuch au- 
thentic witneſſes of his daughter's marriage, 
is a ſtriking evidence, that ſome public man- 
ner of tranſacting the marriage - covenant was 
a thing uniĩverſally agreed upon amongſt men, 
and eſtabliſhed by the laws of every com- 
munity, and ſu pported by the united dictates 
6» of 
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of reaſon and revelation. That theſe were 
Laban's views and ſentiments in this affair, 
may be farther illuſtrated by the following 
circumſtance. When Jacob had left him 
without his knowledge, and Laban had pur - 
ſued after 7acob ſeven days journey, and juſt 


when they were taking their final leave of 


each other, Laban made this remarkable ap- 
peal to God, becauſe, as he intimates, he had 
no man 'to appeal to as a viſible witneſs, be- 
tween them, If thou ſhalt affſict my daugh+ 
ters, or if thou ſhalt take other wiyes be · 
* ſides my daughters; no man is with us; 
© ſez, God is witneſs between me and thee.? 
Gen. xxxi. 50.7] It ſeems very unnatural 
to object to what has been ſaid concerning 
Jacob's marriage, that he could have had no 
pretence for matrimonial converſe with his 
intended wife, till after the ſeven years were 
expired, which was the condition of his 
enjoying her. Tis true he could not have 
had any juſtifiable pretenee. Nevertheleſs 


40 his 


® 
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bk punctually delaying to enjoy his belovel 


Rachel for the full term of ſeven years, not 
only illuſtrates his external conformity to the 
laws of the community, and to the dictates 
of reaſon and revelation; but alſo this, that 
it was the fixed determination of his heart, 
to avoid all ſuch opportunities for antenup- 
tial fornication, as in that ſpace of time muſt 
naturally be ſuppoſed to have often preſented 
themſelves. Nor does this kind of ſuppoſition 
ſuggeſt any thing more than is meet in fayour 
of Jacob's moral character, or in diſparage- 
ment of Rachel's; eſpecially if it be conſider- 
ed, how very defective her principles and 
practices afterward appeared to be, when ſhe 


firſt ſtole, and then perſiſted in treacherouſly 


concealing her father's images ; and likewiſe 
how ſhe threatened: her huſband with her 
own death, if he did not give her children 
ſo far was ſhe from a becoming ſenſe of de- 
rag upon God, and humble acknow- 

ledgment 
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jedgment of him. [Cen. xxx. I. Xxxi. 19, 
34, 35-) 


The next thing which deſerves our notice 


in the ſacred hiſtory, is the unhappy affair of 


Dinah. Her father Jacob was now removing, 


by divine direction, with his numerous family 


and large poſſeſſions of flocks and herds, 


from the country and houſe of Laban his 


father-in-law, to his own father Jaac in 


* 


Canaan. In one of the ſtages of this tedious 


journey, he took up his quarters for ſome 


time in the neighbourhood of Shechem. 


During his ſtay there, his daughter Dinah 


. entertained herſelf with a viſit to ſuch ladies 
ol that country, as were ſuitable to her youth 
and rank in life. This ill-judged viſit gave 
a young prince, whoſe name was Shechem, 
an opportunity of ſeeing her, and of con- 


- traCting too intimate a friendſhip with her. 


- Notwithſtanding Dinah was the daughter of 
Jacob, and therefore had ſhared | in the diſtin- 


guiſhing 
$ 
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guiſhing advantages of a religious education 
under a parent of ſuch eminent piety; yet 


the gaiety and inexperience of her youth, 
being then about her fifteenth year, in con- 


currence with her very unguarded ſituation, 
rendered her at once a powerful though un- 
deſigning tempter, and an eaſy prey to temp- 
tation. It is too plain concerning Shechem, 
chat, being now in the heat of youth, and 
* wantonneſs of authority, and deſtitute of 
| thoſe principles of education, or influences 
of example, which might have checked the 
impetuoſity of his lewd inclinations, he only 
conſidered his will as his law, and the 

preſent gratification of ſenſual appetite as 

w his higheſt felicity, without any regard to 
future conſequences, either as to himſelf, or 
others. We are therefore expreſiy told, that 
'« when he ſaw her, he took her, and lay with 
her, and defiled her.” [Gen. xxxiv. 2.] In- 
deed it is afterward obſerved in his favour, that 
he was more honourable than all the houſe 
W « of 


= [ 34 ] 
of his father.“ Ver. 19. And it appears, 
C to his real honor, that he did every thing 


% in his power to make both Dznah and her 


family ſome compenſation for the injury. 


= This heathen prince was very far from treat- 
_ ing her, as Amnon, a prince of 7/rael, odiouſſy 
Is treated, even his fiſter Tamar, in * hating 
her exceedingly, after he had forced her, 
«© ſo that the hatred wherewith Amnon hated 


* Tamar, was greater than the love where- . 
with he had loved her.“ [2 Sam. xiii. 14, 

15. ] On the contrary, © Shechem's ſoul clave 

+ unto Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, and he 
loved the damfel, and ſpake kindly unto 

* the damſel.” [Gen. xxxiv. 3.] Or, as it 

is in the margin, he ſpake to her heart, 4 
which was no doubt greatly oppreſſed with 
painful reflections on the ſcandalous and 

guilty circumſtances into which her impru- 

dent viſit had brought her. It was alſo 
highly for Shechem's honour, that he very 
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ſincerely ſet on foot a treaty of marriage be- ' 
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Seen himſelf and Dinah. And in order to- 


render the negotiation | ſucceſsful, he exerted 
all his influence as a ruler, 1 in ſubſervience to 
his ardent inclinations as a lover, chat he 
might remove out of the way every thing 


in the circumſtances of his own. ſubjects 


which had any tendency to diſguſt Jacob, or 
his family. Nor have we the leaſt reaſon to 
doubt of Jacob's deſign to have the marriage 
accompliſhed, if the deteſtable hypocriſy and 


cruelty of ſome of his own family had not 


prevented it. On the whole, here i is an in- 


ſtance in which antenu ptial commerce, where 


the parties Plaialy intended, as far as was in 
their power, to remove their diſgrace by a 
if peedy and honourable marriage, is ſtiled by 


the facred hiſtorian defilement. Here | is Jacob 


receiving the tidings of that defilement with 
ſadneſs and ſilence, as more oppreſſive to his 
ſpirits than all his former afflictions. Here 


are the ſons of Jacob treating it alſo as the 


obiect of their grief and abhorrence, be: 
ry D a cauſe, 
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* au, ſay they,” © he has wrought folly in 
1 Ir 4 el, in lying with Jacob's daughter, 


« which thing ought not to be done. Should 
© he deal with our ſiſter, as with an harlot * 
Gen Kxxiv. 7, 31.] And here is the ſove- 
reign prince of a Pagan common- wealth, 
earneſtly ſoliciting to have a marriage con- 
cluded between his ſon and heir, and the 
daughter of Jacob; and this too, after he 
bad deen informed of their criminal converſe, 


| and thereby making it manifeſt, that, how 


different ſoever his religious apprehenſions or 
civil cuſtoms were from thoſe of Jacob and 
his family, he had nevertheleſs the very ſame 
idea of marriage, as conſiſting in a public, 
and not merely in a private contract. If it 
be ſaid, that Hamer and Shechem were only 
ſolicitous to have the daughter with her fa- 
ther's confent; this is but ſuggeſting a de- 


ſirable hint in fayour of parental authority, 


at the ſame time that it neceſfarily ſuppoſes 
the parents on both ſides to. be ſome of the 


TIN” js 
9 be beſt 


10 


I'S 1 | 


| beſt witneſſes to the marriage-covenant, IF 
it be farther ſaid, that when Jacob's ſons 
pleaded, © Should he deal with our ſiſter, as 


© with an harlot ?? It was only their way of 
unjuſtly aggravating the ſuppoſed crime of 


1 


Shechem, as an apology to their father for 

their own treacherous and cruel behaviour 

towards the Shechemites; to this it may be 

replied, that though the brethren's plea did 

(J. by no means vindicate themſelves from far 

more aggravated crimes ; yet it ſhewed, that 
they really thought Shechem had committed 
the ſin of fornication with their ſiſter. Per- 

haps it may alſo be objeCted, that theſe en- 
raged brethren, before the execution of-their 
treachery and cruelty, only called this ante- 

nuptial fornication by the ſofter name of ; 3 : 

« folly in rael, the better to conceal their TE 

real deſign. But this is eaſily anſwered by q 
obſerving, that though in our ears it may. 
ſeem a diminutive expreſſion; yet it appears 

never to have been uſed for any crime leſs: ” 

| "1 D 2 5 than 33 in 3 * 
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than fornication, and in ſeveral inſtances far 
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more aggravated crimes, as adultery, inceſt, 
and ſodomy: [Deut. xxii. 21. Judg. Xx. 22. 
1 5 —24. xx. 6, 10. 2 Sam. xili. 12.] Upon 
the Whole, we muſt conclude, from every 
circumſtance in this ſtory, whether relating 
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| q to Shechem's act of violence, or to the ſub- 

g | ſequent ſteps that were taken in order to 

l accompliſh a marriage, that every known 

L * community of men have conſidered marriage, , fp 
4 in our idea of it, as a public contract. T 


j 


Thus far we have been taking notice of 
ſuch inſtances in the ſacred hiſtory, as hap- 
pened long before the giving of the law by 
Mg. And under the law there are at leaſt |» 
two particular appointments which deſerve 
our attention, thonght they are not properly 
hiſtorical, The firſt 'of theſe ſuppoſes, that 
«if a man entice a maid that is not be- 
© trothed, that is, one who is abſolutely free | 
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riage, © and lie with her, he ſhall ſurely en- 
* dow her to be his wife. If her father ut 
© terly refuſe to give her unto him, he ſhall 


pay money according to the dowry of vir- 


gins.* [ Exod. xxil. 16, 17.] This ſap» 
poſition repreſents it as neither improbable, 
nor unuſual, for a man to try every unjuſt 
and perfidious method, and no doubt by 
ſecret and ſolemn promiſes of future mar- 
riage, in order to debauch an innocent wo- 


man. The woman is ſuppoſed to be at 


length drawn into the accurſed ſnare, and to 
give her conſent to that which proves the 
irreparable loſs of her ' honour. and virtue. 
Whatever might afterward be pleaded, eicher 
in defence of the woman for truſting to ſecret 
promiſes, which unexpectedly deceived her; 
or in defence of « bdths of them, for having 
ſincerely, but ſecretly, entered into mutual 
engagements; nevertheleſs this divine law is 
ſo far from conſidering any of their pretended 
ſecret * as containing the eſſence "er 
13; 53 D 3 
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marriage, that it even impowers the father 


. 


| of the woman, either to put his negative upon 
1 their ſuppoſed inclination to marry, beſides 
obliging the man who had defiled his daugh- 
ter to pay him a fine equal to the dowry of 
| | a virgin; or otherwiſe, if the father had no 
i objection to the man for his ſon-in-law, he 
1 5 could, in that caſe, both oblige him to mm;. 
il 1 and to ſow his * . | 
= *+; The other appointment of the law of 
Moſes, is that which makes it unlawful for 
an //raelite to © marry a beautiful woman, 

1 though he had taken her captive in war, 
IF and though his love to her was ever foe 1. 
1 © hement; unleſs he had firſt brought her 5 1 
Br © home to his houſe, where ſhe was required 
* to ſhave her head, and pare her nails; or, 
as in the margin, * ſuffer her nails to grow, 
3 and put off the raiment of her captivity, 
18 * and remain in his houſe, and bewail her 
father and her mother: a full monih; ;.and. - 
* 3 25 ; 5 S % % af ter 
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* after that he might go in unto her, and be 
© her huſband, and ſhe be his wife.” Deut. 
xxi. 10—13.] Such a marriage as this would 


: 0% 


* from firſt to laſt be a public tranſaction, as 

* it is utterly improbable that a female cap- 
tive, of diſtinguiſhed beauty, ſhould become * 
the private property of any particular ſoldier, 


without the previous direction and determi- 
nation of that martial law, by which the 
1477 prey was publicly to be divided. {Numb. 
g XXXi, 25—47. 1 Sam. xxx. 24, 25. ] And 
it is equally improbable, that he ſhould be 
able to conduct her to his own houſe, and 
there keep her a full month, in the punctual 


i obſervance of certain rules, which would ſo re- * 
5 | * markably change the appearance of her perſon, 2 
and all this without the knowledge of his 94 


neighbours. Indeed the honour of marriage 
was eminently conſulted by this diving law, 95 


as the delay of a month, the typing, off: * 
every natural and artificial ornamenti With 


Us the addition of ſorrow and diſtreſs for having 
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loſt all former friends and comforts, are cir- 
cumſtances that would naturally tend to cor- 
rect the ſudden impreſſions of love, ariſing 
from the firſt ſight of any beautiful ſtranger, 
and would conſequently render the choice of 
fuch a wife more mature, and the affection 
for hen more permanent. But, without ſuch 
wiſe and ſalutary precautions, there is too 
much reaſon to fear, that the right of con - 
queſt in war would too often have been 
thought a ſufficient foundation for an unli- 
mited power over helpleſs female captives. 
it may perbaps be obſerved, that this Jaw 
proves more than we would have it, becauſe 
it allows a man to put away ſuch a wife, 
| only on condition of letting her go whither 
* ſhe will, but not {elling her at -all for 
„money, wor making merchandize of her.” 
= C Deus. Ni. 14. * I anſwer to this, let it 
be remembered, that the "Moſaic permiſſion 
= of Uvorce upon ſlight foundations \ was not 


25 peruliar to this particular law, nor to the 
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caſe of marrying a captive or Nlave, and that 
all kinds of divorce, except that for fornica- 
tion, are expreſly condemned by Chriſt, as 
inconſiſtent with the original inſtitution of 
marriage. On the contrary, ſo far as this 
particular law illuſtrates and confirms our 
idea of the marriage-covenant, as a public 
tranſaction, it perfectly coincides with the 


laws of nature, and with the eſtabliſhed laws 
of all other communities. 


+4 
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Beſides the above appointments of the 
divine law by Mes, we have alſo two re- 
markable inſtances of the marriage of per. 
ſons, whoſe conduct in that affair was pro- 
feſſedly conformable to that ww. The firſt 


was the marriage of Braz with Rith the 
5 Moabiteſs. The public manner ef it is thiis 
a repreſented. * © Beaz went u Ju to the gate 


of his city, the place where courts of public 


judicature were wont to be held. Like' a 


| . * diſtinction and figure, as he really 


Ways 
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was, he fat him down there,” and aſſembled 
together in the ſame place, as upon an occa- 
ſion in which the public was concerned as 


well as himſelf, ten men of the elders of 

the city, and ſaid, Sit ye down here; and 
6 © they fat down.” He then ſolemnly. de- 
clares * unto the elders, and unto all the 
people, Ye are witneſſes this day, that I 
have purchaſed Ruth the Moabiteſs to be my 


© wife. And all the people that were in the 


gate, and the elders ſaid, We are witneſſes; 
adding at the ſame time their united good 
wiſhes, that the Lord would make the 
* woman” a ſignal bleſſing to him and his 
houſe, [Ruth iv. 1, 2, 9—12.] It muſt be 
allowed, that in this caſe there was the greater 
need of a formal public proceſs, as it might 
have been conteſted, whether Boaz had the 
firſt right to Ruth, till his other relative had 
publicly refuſed her. But it ought likewiſe 
to be allowed, that we have here no incon- 
ſiderable confirmation of our view of the 
marriage 
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marriage-covenant, as a public tranſaction, 
while we ſee how evidently it was ſuppoſed, 
and how inſeparably it was connected, with 
other divine appointments. As for the man- 
ner in which Ruth firſt obtained the regards 
of Beaz, we muſt acknowledge with Mr. 
Matthew Henry, © That it is not eaſy to 
*« clear it from the imputation of indecency ; 
that the goodnefs of thoſe times was ſuch 
as ſaved it from being ill-done, while the 
« badneſs of theſe times is ſuch, that none 
can be juſtified in doing the like,” And 
inſtead of raſhly cenſuring her conduct, we 
ſhould firſt duly conſider, that, according to 
the divine law, [Deut. xxv. 5—10] ſhe had 
a legal claim to become the wife of her de- 
ceaſed huſband's neareſt ſurviving relative; 
and that both herſelf, and Naomi her mother- 
in-law, from whom ſhe received all her in- 
formation, thought Boaz to be that neareſt 
relative. Conſequently, in putting herſelf | 
under the protection of Boaz, ſhe really did. 

| what 


[ 46 ] 
what was her preſcribed duty to do, though 


ſhe might have performed that duty'in a leſs 
exceptionable manner. We alſo ſhould con- 


ſider, for her farther vindication, as well as 
to vindicate Boaz himſelf, that when all thoſe 
circumſtances in her conduct, which look 


moſt indecent, are carefully examined, there 
will be a juſt foundation for concluding, that 
theſe two perſons, who were in no little pro- 


bability of being ſpeedily married to each 


other, and who were actually married the 


next day, did nevertheleſs remain the whole 


preceding night, in a very retired place, and 


with all the concurring advantages for per- 


petual ſecrecy that could have invited them 
to commit antenuptial fornication; but pre- 


ſerved their virtue, amidſt the ſtrongeſt temp- 


tations to the contrary, and for which they 
were diſtinguiſhed by divine approbation. 


T he ſacred hiſtorian leaves us no room to 
doubt of this, by the manner in which he 


cloſes the narrative. * 80 Boaz! took Ruth, 


1 3] 


© and ſhe was his wife; and when he went 
© in unto her, the Lord gave her conception, 
and ſhe bare a ſon.” [Ruthiv, 13.] Where · 
as, by a very different manner of expreſſion, 
we were before told, that -* ſhe lay at Boaz's 
feet until the morning.” [Ruth iii. 14.] As 
for what is immediately added, © And ſhe 
* roſe up before one could know another; 
and he ſaid, Let it not be known that a 
£ woman came into the floor ;* inſtead of 
leading us to imagine, that his deſire of ſe- 
crecy proceeded from a conſciouſneſs of guilt; 
it rather illaſtrates his wiſdom and prudence, 
as equal to his integrity; at the ſame time 
that it plainly ſhews .us what an infamous 
thing antenuptial fornication was then eſ- 
teemed, or even the leaſt circumſtance that 
might give occaſion to ſuſpect it. 


The other marriage referred to, is the ſin · 
gular caſe of Mary the Virgin- mother of our 
Lord, and of Jeſeph his ſuppoſed father. It 

os appears, 
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appears, that, before the time when the angel 


Gabriel was ſent to the bleſſed Virgin, to in- 
form her of the conception of Chriſt in her 
womb, * ſhe was eſpouſed to 7% hh. [ Matt. 
i. 18. Luke i. 26, 27.] It means, that there 


was a contract between them, by which they 


had mutually promiſed to be joined together 
in marriage at ſome future ſeaſon. This 
method of eſpouſals before marriage was 
uſual among the J7eus, by which the perſons 
intending to be married, were ſo betrothed 
to each other, and the obligation was eſteemed 
ſo ſtrift, that if a woman proved falſe, the 
divine law required her to be puniſhed as an 
adultreſs. [ Deut. xxii. 23, 24.] But it is 
never to be imagined, that this puniſhment 
would be inflicted, according to this law, 
upon the ſingle evidence of the man who 
thought himſelf injured; which would be 
putting the life, as well as the reputation, of 
any virtuous woman into the hands of any 
baſe and perfidious man. This law there- 
beta: fore 
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fore muſt neceſſarily go upon the previous 
ſuppoſition, that ſuch eſpoufals were alſo 
firſt made in the preſence of proper witneſſes. 
Now between theſe eſpouſals and the intended 
marriage, as the writers of Jewiſh Antiquities 
inform us, the man had a liberty of being 
more freely and frequently in the company 
of his intended wife, than he had before. 
For virgins among all the eaſtern nations 
were much more concealed from public view, 
than has been uſual among us. But though - 
theſe eſpouſals were made before proper 
witneſſes, and implied in them ſuch an inviol- 
able obligation ; yet they were never deſigned 
to diminiſh any of the public ſolemnities with 
which the marriage itſelf was afterwards con- 


ſummated. Such were the eſpouſals before 
marriage between Joſeph and Mary the mo- 


ther of our Lord. It was during this interval 
of their eſpouſals, and as the Evangeliſt ex- 
preſly ſays, Before they came together; 


that is, — they cohabited as huſband and 
| wife; 


* k I 
wife; © ſhe was found with child of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Then 7o/eph her huſband, being 
a juſt man, and not willing to make her a 
| public example, was minded to put her 


iY away privily. | Matt. i. 18, 19.] As their 


| | ? 3 eſpouſals were no ſecret in the neighbourhood, 
| | the divine law, juſt now referred to, might 
j have authorized him, not only to have refuſed 


i her marriage, but to have required for her 
| 2 @- puniſhment proportionably public, His 
| concern therefore to put her away privily, 
= not only diſcovers the great perplexity of his 
thoughts, together, with the tenderneſs and 
mildacſs of. his temper, and the need there 
| Was of a divine interpretation to direct his 
conduct; but it alſo clearly ſhews us, what 
3 is of real importance in our preſent enquiry, 
that both the eſpouſals before marriage, and 
the marriage itſelf, were conſidered among 
the Jeus, and that too in conformity to divine 
directions, as affaics of a public nature, and 
Which were to be attended with every cir- * 
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cumſtance that could prudently give them a * 
public authenticity. And this concluſion is 
the leſs liable to objection, becauſe, as Dr. 5 2 
* Doddridge obſerves, There was, humanly | 
4. ſpeaking, a probability, that Joſeph might 


** have brought ſome ſuſpicion on his cha- 
* raCter, or reflection on his family, by ad- 
* mitting Mary in theſe circumſtances.” 
Fam. Expoſ. Vol. I. p. 42. note (g ).] 


Suffer me to add one more teſtimony from 

Scripture, and more I need not add. Our 'v 
bleſſed Lord, in his converſation with the | 

woman of Samaria at Jacob's well, having 

offered her the water that ſprings up into 

{| , © everlaſting life,” and thereby given her plain 
| intimations of his being the Meſſiah, the Sa- 
viour of the world, in order to lead her to 

a humbling ſenſe of her own need of ſalvation 

by him, ſaid to her, Go, call thy huſband, 

© and come hither.” The woman, far from 

* nn his deſign, anſwered him, I 

| . E * have 
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© have' no huſband,” This genuine but un- 


deſigned confeſſion gave her heart-ſearching 
Teacher the beſt opportunity for declaring 
to her, Thou haſt well ſaid, I have no 


huſband; for thou haſt had five huſbands, 


„and he whom thou haſt, is not thy huſ- 
band; in that ſaidſt thou truly. [7obn iv. 
14—18.] This declaration ſeems very con- 


cluſive in our preſent enquiry, to convince us, 
that there is no marriage, where it has not 


z legal authenticity; that the commerce be- 
tween the ſexes, whether for i fhorter or a 
longer time, while it is merely ſupported by 
mutual agreement in ſecret, is nothing leſs 
than fornication; and that, whatever plauſible 


appearance ſuch commerce may wear in the 
_ light of men, it is ſeen without diſguiſe, and 


explained without equiyocation, by Him who 


hall finally judge all men, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath, done, whether 


* 34 be god or ** 25 2 
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* Having conſidered how far our idea of the 
' marriage-covenafk i is conformable to the dic- 


tates of reaſon and ſcripture, let us now. "ſee 


how theſe dictatgs are inforced by our n- 


tional laws concerning marriage. We may 
take it. for granted, that the form of the ſo- 


lemnization of matrimony, as.it ſtands in the 7 


Book of Common Prayer, Gntains ſo muc 


of the purport and meaning of the ſeveral 


acts of parliament thar are in force relating 
to marriage, as was thought of real import- 


ance for popular knowledge and practice. 


The ſmalleſt attention to that form will con- 
vince us, that our view of the marriage- 
covenant is there abundantly illuſtrated and 
confirmed. The mutual promiſe in that cove- 


nant is there placed in ſuch a point of light, 


as makes it intelligible to the meaneſt . 
cities. And there the declaration of Se 
mutual promiſe before proper witneſſes, I 
moſt effectually provided for. In order . fu ally * 


4 to pmthenticate ay particular marringy, jt 


E 2 | wo is 
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their declaration word for word after tze 
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is there wiſely appointed, that the banus * — 2 3 ä 
marriage be publiſhed on three ſeveral days, | * F 
in the place and time of divine ſervice, before 7 | Þ 4 


the matrimony itſelf be {@emnized. The | lh 
perſons to be married muſt, for that purpoſe, 7 
come into the body of the church, with their 

| friends and neighbours, then and there to 

receive per rſonal inſtruction, from the mini- | | 
ſters of religion, concerning the nature and * 
importance of the relation they are entering % bb 4 
upon. They are then and there, before all 1 
preſent, to make an explicit declaration of 
their mutual promiſe to cohabit for life, and 
to be continually careful to promote the hap- 
pineſs of each other; and are even to expreſs 


— 
Cog * =. 


miniſter. Their hands are to be joined to- 
Saber by the miniſter, while he ſhall utter 
theſe ſolemn words, Thoſe whom 6 8 


Joined lagether, let not man put aſunder.. The | 
| whole ſolemnity i is to conclude with ſerious 1 


prayer for their fu ture e hiſpinels, Except it 
5 +. be 
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* - be the uſe. of the ring, there is nothing i in 


| theſe particular Appointments, but what is 
perfectly rational and ſcriptural. And to. 
have ſuch dictates of reaſon and ſcripurs 


eſtabliſhed by the authority of parliament, 
muſt certainly increaſe our obligation, to a 


conſcientious compliance, Indeed, it affords 
us a diſtinct illuſtration of the high import- 
ance of civil government to ſociety, and of 
the real excellence of civil governors, in 
taking care that reaſon and ſcripture ſhould 
be the firm and unſhaken baſis of the laws. 
which they enaft. To talk therefore, as 
your friends, Sir, unwarily did, and as too 
many are frequently doing, with reference 
to the preſent queſtion, that perſons may be 
criminal in the account of our national laws 
relating to marriage, at the ſame time that 


they remain guiltleſs in the ſight of God, is 


treating the laws of our country with the- 
higheſt contempt, as if they had nothing to 
ſupport and countenance them, but the ar- 
& 3 bitrary | 
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MLS 
birary invention of tyrags, and the blind 
ſubmiſſion of ſlaves. What can be more 
obvious than this, that when any national 
law | is ultimately to be reſolved into the law 
of nature and revelation, every tranſgreſſion 
of ſuch a law will on that account be attend- 
ed with more aggravated guilt ? ? How happy 
would it be, if every violator of the ſeventh 
commandment of the divine law would ſeri- 
ouſly conſider, how exceedingly their tranſ- 


 greſſions are heightened by being committed 
againſt the united dictates of nature, reve- 


lation, and our own civil government ! But 
while too many have rendered themſelves 
incapable of ſuch ſerious confideration by 
their habitual whoredoms and adulteries, we 
have better things to hope for from thoſe 
who have rally pleaded for antenuptial for- 
nication. Let us therefore intreat ſuch per- 
ſons to recollect, what abundant evidence 
there is, both from the light of nature, and 
revelation, that, whenever marriage i is wiſely 
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emered upon, it Will not be merely from 


Private views, but from a regard to the good 
of ſociety, and the fapport and kappineſs of 
the world. And as to the manner of com- 
mencing that relation, they muſt allow, that 
the legiſlator has an undoubted right to 
determine the modes and conditions of an 
2 to Which the civil advantages 
of marriage are to he annexed. Then let 
them conſider, that, if nothing be enjoined 
by the legiſlator, but what has its juſt foun- 
dation in reaſon and ſcripture, there cannot 
but ariſe an additional obligation from ſcrip- 
ture itſelf apon every individual member of the 


community, © to be ſubjectꝰ to ſuch appoint- 
ments of the legiſlator, not only for wrath,” 


or for fear of ſuffering the penalties inflicted 


by human laws, but alfo for conſcience- 
ſake,” becauſe the mapiſtrate * is the miniſter 


1 of God,” [ Rom. xili. 4, 5.] This reaſoning 


appears to <arry ſuch conviftion to every 


ſerious mind, that Diſſenters from the Efla- 


E 4 bliſhed 


| 
| 
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BlifBed Church, the Quakers only eXcepted, 

never ſcruple to comply with the form 
marriage ig the common Prayer, or ſo much 
as object to what is there preſcribed, except- 
ing to the uſe of the ring, to which, however 
unſupported by reaſon or ſcripture, they ne- 
vertheleſs conform, as a mere trifling circum- 
ſtance. Nor indeed have any ſort of ad 

ever diſcovered their diſſatisfaction, even with 


our penal laws relating to marriage, unleſs it 
be thoſe upon whom ſach penalties were at 
any time too juſtly inflicted. And it ſhould 
be remembered, that antenuptial fornication 
is ſo far puniſhable, by the cofiſtitution both 
of our civil and eccleſiaſtical laws, that the 


| children begotten before marriage are deched 


baſtards, and are rendered incapable of inhe- 
riting their father's eſtates and privileges. 
Hence it is, that perſons have actually loſt 


| their vote at the election of N of par- 


Jiament, for no other reaſon, but becauſe, - 


though their fathers were burgeſles, they 
them- 


— 


5 
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4 themſelves were begotten before wedlock. 
F And for the fue reaſon ĩt has alſo happened, = 
8 that perſons eminently diſtinguiſhed for ho- f 
' nour and virtue, have been very unjuſtly 


proſecuted in eccleſiaſtical courts, through 
the raſhneſs and malevolence of thoſe, who 
watched opportunities of hurting them, only 
becauſe their wives were delivered of children 
ſeven months after marriage, — It is ob- 
ſervable, that the laws of Scotland ſo far differ 
1 from thoſe of England, as to legitimate the . 


children that are born, though not begotten, 
1 in wedlock. Thus parents are not prevented 
from making reparation to their guiltleſs offs 
ſpring, by conferring upon their children 


* , 


; 1 f 4 thoſe civil advantages to which nature ſeems 
7 . to entitle them. And this tenderneſs which 
4 ö the Scottiſh law expreſſes for ſuch children, _ «: <> 
+ * ſeems the more eligible, as, it is hoped, the, OR 
parents may have been made ſenſible of their 
; former vice and folly, and have been enabled 


4 


o 1 
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to manifeſt better difpoſitions of heart, and 
better conduct in life. | 


Now, my dear Sir, with whatever farif- 


faction we are viewing the apparently har- 


monious dictates of reaſon, revelation, and 
national law, with reference to our preſent 
enquiry, I can eaffly imagine what fears are 
ſtill remaining in your benevolent and dif- 
cerning mind, leſt all the force of argument 
ſhould there be loſt, where we are particularly 
ſolicitous to have conviction take place. The 


| Jooſt rational deduCtions, ariſing from moral 


"fitneſs or unfitneſs, and the expedience or 
inexpedience of any conduct, merely on ethi- 


cal principles, ſtrike the mind but feebly ; 


and though they 'may have a ſufficient force 
to confirm the virtue of the unprejudiced and 
well: -diſpoſed, yet they are too generally in- 


effeCtual for controuling the preconceived 


notions and favourite inelinations of the vi- 


cious. Alas! the additional ſtrength of reve- 
lation 


8 
lation itſelf is too often tried without ſucceſs. 
It is a common excuſe which men make for 
any criminal practice they are unwilling to 
part with, that though it cannot be defended 


4 on univerſal principles, yet the guilt of it is 
inconceivably diminiſhed, by conſidering it 


VL as a private and particular caſe. This prompts 
them to ſay, © Why ſhould it be thought 
| * any real detriment to mankind, or what 
1 &« conſiderable miſchief can reſult to ſociety, 

1 from one ſiogle inſtance of antenuptial for- 1 
* nication ?” And thus they love to keep out. 
of ſight a conſequence, which they cannot 
but know is unavoidable, that if a ſingle in 

'" ſtance can be vindicated, ten thouland may 
with the ſame certainty, But under theſe 
evident diſcouragements, Sir, let us conifott 


T ourſelves, that there is a law yet remaining, 


which is eaſier to come at, than either the 


law of nature, revelation, or our country Y a 
law, which is capable of ſpeaking with a 
louder voice ; and whenever it ſpeaks, it will 


perfedtly 
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perfectly harmonize with each of the laws 

we have been conſidering, and will amazingly 

inforce all their diftates. Undoubtedly you . 
* perceive I am now referring to the law and 4 
voice of conſcience. And had I a favourable | 
opportunity of perſonal converſe with your 
ingenious friends, or with any other advo- 
cates of antenuptial fornication, I would 


endeavour with freedom and ſeriouſneſs to 


appeal to their conſciences ; nor ſhould I ap- \ ir 
prehend myſelf to deviate thereby from the 
ſtricteſt rules of diſputation, and leaſt of all 
from the candour and faithfulneſs of friend- \ 
ſhip. I humbly ſubmir it, Sir, to your ma- 
tureſt conſideration, whether ſome ſuch que- 
ries as the following might not in that caſe 
5 98 be very ſeaſonable. 


| 1 Gentlemen, can it be pleaded with a 1 
” Þ : ec good conſcience, that the Wins motive. 
** to ſuch antenuptial commerce is not the 

; t ſame, the very ſame, with that! in all other 
_ . 33 « inſtances 


3 
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inſtances of fornication? Is not the un- 
bridled violence of paſſion, or raging flame 
of luft, ſupported and cheriſhed by a ſtupid 
neglect of all future conſequences, and 


only puſhing forward, like an impetuous 
torrent, to the unreaſonable gratification 
of the preſent moment ?” 5 


After ſuch lawleſs enjoyment, would 


cc 


60 


«c 


any man be able preſently to go to a holy 
God in an act of ſecret devotion, without 
any conſcious ſenſe of having in that par- 
ticular inſtance diſpleaſed him? Are we 
not really, what we are ſecretly ? Is not 
converſe with men like ourſelves, a very 
different thing from converſing with God ? 
May not fellow creatures be ſilenced with 
the mere appearance of argument ? Or, 


as is too often- the caſe, may they not by 


grimace and ridicule be brought to concur 
in the approbation of what is vicious? But 


is not converſe with God a touchſtone to 


* 


a 
. 
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« the inmoſt temper of the mind, a powerful 
* means of diſcovering what is ſin, and of 
« demonſtrating that every fin is, not only 
7 unreaſonable and hurtful in itſelf, but an 
6c « high affront to the Divine Majeſty, and 
« rebellion againſt his holy, juſt, and good 


« law ?” 


% Would not any man feel himſelf. in- 
« wardly uneaſy in the thought of having 
“his antenuptial commerce made known to 
« the world? Bad as the world is, hath it 
“ not, ſuch. remaining prejudices in favour 
of a virtuous. character and conduct, that 
« generally the virtuous ſhall have its ap- 
4 plauſe; arid the vicious be perſecuted with 
4. deſerved cenſures and reproaches? Are 
% not the greateſt, debauchees often awed 
into decency by the mere preſence of thoſe 
whom they know to be wiſe and good ? 
& And how can. the antenuptial fornicator 

** poſſeſs himſelf without any conſcious diſ- 
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quietude ariſing from the loſs of his ho- 

nourable name, in an inſtance in which he 

knows it might have been ſecured with 

cale and certainty ?” 


« Will it not be perpetually grievous to 
ſuch a fornicator, to find that his criminal 
embraces, when brought to light, do ne- 
ceſſarily diminiſh the reſpect of his moſt 
valuable friends and relatives, and which 
he would otherwiſe have enjoyed without 
interruption or abatement ? Is it not the 
peculiar excellence of perſevering integrity, 
to be able to ſee itſelf lighted, without 
any real loſs of ſelf-enjoyment, and becauſe 


it remains ſatisfied with its own intrinſic: 


worth? But when the wiſeſt and beſt of 


friends ſhall look ſhy. upon the man, whoſe 
conſcience tells him, that. he has forfeited 


their eſteem, can he in ſuch circumſtances 
ſhake off every preſſure from his ſpirits, 
; gh © and 


p 
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« and be as ſerene and undiſturbed, as when | 
* his conduct was altogether. unblemiſhed ?” . 27 


« And if any thing can be more grievous, 


* will it not be this, to ſee his conduct prove 
« the real but irreſiſtible occaſion of im- 
_ © bittering the lives of thoſe, whom he was 
© moſt ſolicitons to ſerve and pleaſe? 75 
6 bring ſorrow, confuſion and infamy into a 
% family, to wound the heart of -a tender 
parent, and ſtain the life of a deluded young + 


« woman, and what is {till nearer, and (if | 


* 


6 


* 


poſſible) more criminal, even the life and 
character of one who is ſoon to be the 
wife of his boſom, with a diſbonour that 
can never be wiped "off, are circumſtances 
one would think ſufficient to check be moſt 
| « violent paſſion in a heart which ' has the | 
f -* 4 Jeaft tincture of pity and good-nature. Would 
any one purchaſe the gratification of a 
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moment at fo dear "a rate, and entail a 
lafting miſery on others, for ſuch emen * i * 
46 fatiſ- | N | 
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it fatisfaftien' to bimfelf 3 nay, for a fatifs 
We faction that is fure, at Jome time or other, 
J t be followed with remorſe ? [Guardian, 
Vol. II. Ne. 123. And will not this 
1 e remorſe be enhanced, in proportion a 
; 1 d „ there is reaſon to fear, leſt the anxious | 
* concealment; during the months of preg· 
py © nancy, may not a little contribute to injure 
& the health, and endanger the life, both of 
i the mother, and the fruit of her womb:”* 4 
+ Ws | | 4 Libro {ing: od lh 1 
| What if the ſudden death of an intend- 9 
% ed hufband ſhould prevent the marriage; 


>, $QY, — * * p A _ . 
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F C after the man 1s d pregnant by 
; & their antenuptial fornication ? Can the cir- : Y 
© cumſtances of the ſurviving mother and 
# 0 » | . | 4 
'" child, in that dreadful but not improbable 
4 


ee ſuppoſition, be ever thought of without 
“ horror? Into What complicated diſtrefeiss 
+ will me be plunged? How incapable will 
„d te ef cer inberhiäg ap fert 
„ © of its father's. property, ſinee no baſtard 
F N by % can. — 


1 68 J 
4 can inherĩt but by will, and no man cait 
10 de ſuppoſed in ſuch circumſtances to have 


« made proviſion by will for ſueh a child ?« 


« How will the mother be deſpiſed, and not 
64 unjuſtly evil-fpoken of, both at home and 
% abroad; when in other circumſtances ſhe 
& would have had more than a title to all 
4. ſeaſonable compaſſion and relief? How will 
4 the be liable to vexatious proſecutions in 
«the ſpiritual conrts ? And how ſurely will 
4 her paſt conduct be made an inſuperable 
4. objection to her obtaining any future agree- 
< able ſettletnent ? Wuliere then is the mon- 


«+ ſter that will ſay, it is but a ſmull crime, 
1 v0 entail on the woman he loves, and on 


u her helpleſs; innocent babe, ſuch various 
% wretchedneſs ; or even to do that which 
« has any probable tendency to produce it ? 


% Would it afford any relief to a woman, in 
« ſuch à miſerable ſituation, to be able to 


«« recollect, that ſhe: permitted the forbidden 


© commerce to take place when it Was within 
I, | s PLACE W 


ney 52 1 | 15 a day 


T7 
1 4 day or two of the intended marriage? 
* Or can ſhe be ſuppoſed to review the hand 
of God, which broke in upon her by ſuch 


&« 4 ſudden death, without concluding that 
| „er guilt was the mark of divine venge- | 
1 4 Woe, and alike the abhotrence of heaven | 
f 0 And earth ? * . : | 
my 4 | 


| But if the intended marriage is at fength 
5 i accompliſhed, will it not be painful to : 
© obſerve, and can the father aud mother 

avoid obſerving it, that a firſt-born will be 

* very far from occaſioning that general jo, 


| « which in other circumſtances it would 
| certainly _— done?“ "> 88 | 


38 ” Would not a man, after marriage, con- 

te tinue to have à much better opinion of his 8 

© wife, for having abſolutely refuſed to com- © 
« ply with his deſire, when he ſolicited her 

| « to antenuptial commerce? Would he fiot | 

4» * '« really love her more fervently, and behave 

way” F:a 60 to 


—— — 


TO 
| * to.her_ with more. 3 and eſteem, 
bp « for ſuch refuſal ? On the contrary, does 
10 not a woman's conſenting to this propoſal, 
before marriage, tend to ruin, at leaſt 
« greatly to impair, that modeſty which i is 
* the grand ſupport and defence of nuphal 8 
4 happineſs ? ? And would not a huſbandibe Al 
« apt to conclude, that ſuch a wife wis of | 
« a wanton diſpoſition, . and therefore ſooner 
or later be likely to grow jealous of her, 
| 5 eſpecially in caſe he ſhould. be long ill or 
„ 6x abſent? And though there might be no 
| 4 ec « juſt cauſe for his jealouſy, might not the 
« effect with regard te his * be ur 


=_ * the Ree?” r eee 1 


« Let us ſuppoſe n we have u need F 
„to tear the pinto, N09 it carries? | 
7 the evidence of its -own abſurdity along 
10 with it, that this antenuptial fornication 
vas not really criminal in che ſight.of God, 

would it not even then be every man's N 
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* duty to avoid i it, for the ſake of order, and 
the good of ſociety, and to prevent the 
% ruin of thouſands of young women by 


* deceitful promiſes of marriage ? Nay, is 


«A, not certain, that if ſuch a practice was 


«permitted to take place generally, ſociety | 


& would ſoon be all in confuſion, and muſt 
« finally diſband ? Will any father, who 
„allows himſelf to plead for antenuptial for- 
nication, and who has a daughter mar- 


riageable, ſuffer a young man to continue 
„ his addreſſes to her, nor take any meaſure 


« to reſtrain his viſits, though he is told, 
% and has good evidence to believe it, that 
the young man argues like himſelf for the 
« Jawfulneſs of e fornication __ 


* 


- 
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Let us alſo ſuppoſe it a merely doubtful | 


o caſe, whether antenuptial fornication be 
« criminal in the ſight of God, and in that 
« view of it would it not be the duty of 
4 « every rational creature to take the ſafeſt 


F 3 „, 


* * 
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4 | « ſide of a doubtful e Are we nat 
; 6 obliged | as men, and much more as Chri- 9 
« ſtians, to deny ourſelves, where we have 5 
ti the leaſt reaſon to doubt that we may be 
5 « in the ron N or may act counter to ne 
Fo | 5 general opinion of wiſe and good mes 
| 3 And does not reaſop, as well as ee, 
* « declare, that * be who doubteth”, of the 
| ec lawfulneſs of f any action, 0 is condemned 
8 if he does i it, © becauſe whatſoever f is not 4 
_ 6 of faith, is fin? [ Rom. xiv. 23] cc And 
8 8 « may we not juſtly defy the greateſt liber- 
hk © rc, tber to prove that the praftice in 
4 _ « queſtion is abſolutely lawful in the fight 
* of God; or to free his own mind from 
« all ſuſpicion of its unlayfulneſs ? 2 Conſe- 7 


7 £6 
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quently, to continue to plead for fuch a /. 

© practice, what an inſolent contempt does I 

1 it diſcover for the general ſentiments of 

3 mankind; what a want of ſelf- denial and 

Y 95 ſuperiority, to the gratifications of appetite. 4 

4 — * and paſſion ; ; and indeed, what a demon- | 
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& gallen 5 it give of a very irreligious 


E? nh of mind, and ſuch as is quite incon- 
＋ * with Chriſtian purity 2“ 


But is there any real foundation for he- 
*« fitation and doubt ? ? And ought it not 


C: therefore to be eſpecially conſidered, and 


4 will it not be ſo by every wiſe and good 
% man, that the Holy Scripture denounces 
* the moſt awful threatnings, not only againſt 
«© whoremongers and adulterers, but againſt 
i all wantonnefs, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, 
he together with filthy wotds, and impure 
thoughts ? Muſt not every man then, who 
* defires the favour of God, ſtrive to keep 
< at the remoteſt diſtance from all ſuch abo- 


5 minations, and from every thing that leads 
Sto them, or looks like them ? ** | 


After having very tenderly, but faithfully, 
fuggeſted ſuch ſentiments as theſe, we might 


_ reaſonably hope, Sir, that conſcience wonld 


* 
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not fall to perform its important office. How- 
erer that may be, we ſhould ſolemnly fix the 
charge upon ourſelves; never to forget ſuch 
perſons in our prayers ; either that their miſ- 
taken principles may be ſeaſonably carrected; 

or, if, their practice ſhould ever prove as cor - 
rupt as their principles, that they may riſe 
again by ſincere repentance, that their future 
Efe may be the more exemplary in every 
branch of virtue and piety, and that the guilt 


of this and every other fin may be done away 


by the pardoning mercy of God through 2 
dee Redeemar,..,, 


«4 — 


Thus hen our r choughts and reaſonings have 


beep e em 15 about the r. oe: of 
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go mean time, 1 3 not t forgot o our ow. 


It muſt certainly be of the higheſt i importance 


| for-us t to- conſider, whether the open faults 


of others $8 be greatly exceeded by the 


das and. LH which we are ſecretly cheriſh- 


8 . 


* 


* 


e 

ing in ourſelves. Is there not too much r. rea- 
ſon for us to zefiect, that the irregularities * 
our thoughts, and the defilements of our 
mind and ſpirit, may frequently be ſuch, that 
one who has committed an open crime, may 


(all things conſidered) be leſs culpable i in the 
Gght of God than ourſelves? It becomes us, 


therefore, * not to be high-minded, but fear; 


and while we think we ſtand, to take heed 
© leſt we fall.“ We ſhonld particularly - re- 
member, that good Principles are not always 
productive of correſpondent practice. The 


great apoſtle, when writing to a perſon of 
ſuch eminent piety as Timothy, thought it 


neceſſary to urge upon him this grave advice, 
fee youthful luſts. Pardon me, dear 


Sir, if I now freely apply the ſame advice to 
yourſelf, Believe me, it is not becauſe Tam 
defective in love to your perſon, or that my 


expectations from your preſent or future te tem- 
per and inet run low. Þ 
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But I appeal, Sir, to your own breaſt, if 
there. is not ſomething in your preſent cir- 
cumſtances which ſuggeſts to me a more im- 
mediate and peculiar occaſion for recommend- 


ing ſuch apoſtolical advice to your ſerious 


attention. As, on the contrary, I cannot but 


think that the manner in which your friends 
converſed with you, for the ſame reaſon to 
which I now refer, was peculiarly unſeaſon- 
able and dangerous. 


A time of courtſhip ſeldom proves an in- 
terval of life the moſt remarkable, either for 
prudence or piety. It has on many accounts 


been too often a fatal ſeaſon, There are 
but few, perhaps, that can altogether acquit 
\  themſches of ſome blame relating to their 


temper and conduct in ſuch addreſſes to a 
fellow - mortal. I verily believe, Sir, it is your 


_ earneſt deſire and care to get over the en- 


chanting ground with the ſame purity of 
heart 2 and life with which you firſt entered 


ee 2 . | * upon 
* 3 | 
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upon it, I know you have ever abhorred m 
4 the very thought of antenuptial fornication, 
=o And I am verily perſuaded that your juſt ab- 
1 huorrence has been daily increaſing, in all 
1 \ your interviews with that amiable object of 


your tendereſt affection, with whom you 
hope to ſhare the unpolluted joys of mar- 


riage. 


OS While I am thus confident of your truly 
F virtuous intentions, I cannot but congratulate 
your diſtinguiſhing happineſs, in having been 
ſo effectually preſerved amidſt the numerous 
ſnares of youth, through the concurrence of 
divine grace with the wiſdom and piety of 
E ? your early inſtructors. Happy indeed, to be | 
| kept at the remoteſt diſtance from theſe eno --. 
mities, by which ſo many of your age and 1 4 
affluence are doing all they can to deſtroy, - is 
their moſt valuable intereſts both for time 8 „ Y ; 


, and eternity ! - 


- How | ; 1 : 


2 


b 78 } 
' How unſpeakably happy, Sir, for youth in 
general, if they had your ſenſibility of danger, 
and ſaw in the ſame convincing light, that 
ſuch an ineſtimable jewel as conſcious virtue, 
needs and deſerves their continual watch! 
Would to God they were brought ſeriouſly 
to conſider, that, while animal inſtincts and 
inclinations are the ſame in human bodies 


as in other living creatures, our reaſonable - 

and religious capacities enable and oblige us 
=”. to obſerve ſuch laws and rules, as cannot be 
1 . bs given to the brutal and unreaſonable part of 
Y | the creation ! Whatever perverſion their wah- 
= ton and ludicrous minds are diſpoſed to give 
wo fo fuch ſentiments as theſe, it is nevertheleſs ; 
>: % % =” of infinite importance for youth toremember, | 
= = that the true notion of chaſtity is to keep | 
- Within thoſe rules of propagation, which are 
8 preſeribecy by the will and law of our Maker. 
3 = And i youth acted in conformity to that 


: 5 48 , - "hg | ; - 1 | : 8 . *g 
2 wanerring will and law, love and- wiſdom _ / 

8 r 2 — | T 9 , \ 
would be conſtant aſſociates: lovers would 


; * 
1 
be a mutual guard on each other's virtue g ©" 3 
courtſhip would prove as friendly to reaſon | " 
and religion, as it is peculiarly intoxicating 
to ſenſe ; and marriages, preceded by rationaf 
and religious courtſhip, would have all the 
beſt - bleſſings and a . honours 

of virtue and piety entailed upon them. 
Amours, ſo conducted, would always'main- * 
tain their due ſubordination to divine love, 4 
ad never ſuffer any regards to a fellow · rea- | | 
ture to rival thoſe which are ſupremely due 2 
do the adorable Creator. . Such lovers, in 
| 3 every interview wWith each other, would fo _ = 

converſe, as never to banltſh, either the ſobri- _ 

| ety ofyreaſon, or the warmth of piety. Never” 

FS | would they deſire ſecret chambers for the 
ſcenes of courtſhip, but rather chuſe places 
of leſs retirement, and conſequently of leſs 

danger; while every word and action would 
expreſs the integrity of their heart, guck the 
chaſtity of their imagination; Often brould 
288 the 1 recollect, and as often wou 
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Ft if * E 80 Ti 
EX * . Inculeaie»the divine ſentiment on each 
1 ; 5 * _ other} © Thou, God, ſeeſt us.” And often 
would they try what help the union of theit 
© hearts could afford them in the united acts of 
. fel-dedication to him, whoſe unparallelted 
bye engaged him * die for A | 
dr re. 

. Such wiſhes . the oliappitiels of tnuttieudes 


} 


may ſeem as chimerical, as they are likely to 


| be ineffectual. But whatever a gay and giddy 
— world may imagine, it muſt be ſaid, not only 
. " concerning the ends of marriage, but alſo of 
du the. previous Fireumſtances which are 
juſtly” to be included” in courtſhip, that, 
BH viewed in the genuine light of reaſon and 
I ſeripture, they are perfectly conſiſtent, both 
"x With the diguy of the man, and with the 
= purity of the Chriſtian; For there is no in- 
3 *terval of life, without excepting even court- 

hip itſelf, in which it is not our indiſpenſible 

2 as well as our nn „ to be 


8 E. al Elthineſs of the em and pig | 
* perfecting holineſs in the fear of d 
"ot | 4 anch e be adorning the foftring Bf God, 
our ier in all things. While under 
the influence of theſe nobleſt principles, * 
f are making it your higheſt ambition to pals = 
13 throu gh every ſcene of life, wonder not, Sir, if 
H to have thoughtleſs multitudes deſpiſe b.. 
| | * © Believe it, what they now deſpiſe, will Jot 
[ be the object of their approbation and praiſe. 
| A little experiefice will boblige them to juſtify * 0 
Jou, and condemn thielſelves. © They will lf 
ſee you increaſ@i in honour and happineſs, 


while they decreaſe. Your heart will un- 
doubtedly pity them, and " nd out fervent * 
prayers for chem. May Your virtues and 
graces Ercite "their i imitation ! And may you 
; long ti M up eit deſirable ſtation and relation 
N 2 in life, to your n, _ others N 1 
70 a In that j joy Amn 
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